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SOME ACCOUNT OF BISSET. 


The extraordinary teacher of animals, and a won- 
derful inflance of eccentricity and patience. 











ERHAPS no period has produced fo fin- 

ular a charaéter as Biffet, though, in this 
of apathy, his merit was but little rewarded. 
At any former zra of time, the man who could 
ume X command over the dumb creation, 
ad make them aé with a docility which went 
fr beyond mere brutal initinét, would have 
en looked upon as poffeffed of fupernatural 
gwers, according to the pagan notions, or be 
berned as a wizard, according to the Chriftian 
fptem. 

Bidet was born at Perth, in Scotland, about 
he year 1724 : he had one or two brothers bred 
to the watchmaking bufinefs who fettled in this 
Kingdom ; but having himfelf served a regular 
ime to a fhoemaker, and a remarkable hand at 
hat was called the women’s work, he went to 
yndon, where he married a woman who 
bought him fome property, turned broker and 
ntinued to accumulate money until the notion 
teaching the quadruped kind, attracted his at- 
Pettion, in the year 1759. 

Reading an account ofa remarkable horfe 

n at the fair of St. Germans, curiofity led 
mto try his hand on ahorie anda dog which 
bought in London, and he fucceeded be- 
ind all expectation. ‘Two monkies were thenext 
apils he took in hands, one of which he taught 
bdance and tumble on the rope, whilft the 
her held a candle with one paw, for his com- 
anion, and with the other played the barrel 
yan. ‘Thefe antic animals he alfo inftructed 
bplay feveral fanciful tricks, fuch as drinking 
bthe company, riding and tumbling on the 

e's back, aad going through feveral regular 
ances with the dog. Being a man of unwea- 
id patience, three young cats were the next 
yes of his tuition. He taught thofe domef- 

hgers to {trike their paws in fuch dire¢tions 

the dulcimer, as to produce feveral regular 
ites, having mufic books before them, and 
Paling at the fame time, in different keys or 
aes, firit, fecond, and third by way of concert. 

fn fuch_a city as London, fuch a matter 
muid not fail of making a noife ; his houfe was 
mry day crowded, and great interruption giv- 
tto his bufinefs. Among the reft he was vifi- 
by an exhibitor of wonders, Mr. Pinchbeck, 
Other to the little gentleman, whofe elegant 
ung tn the toy way has been fo well known 
attract the attention of*Royalty. This gen. 
man advifed him to a public exhibition of his 
mals at Haymarket, and even promifed, on 
ving a moiety, to be concerned in the exhi- 
hon. Biffet agreed, but the day before the 
Tormance Pinchbeck declined, and the other 
left to at for himklf The well known 
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Cat’s Opera was advertifed in the Haymarket; 
the horfe, the dog, the monkies and the cats, 
went through their feveral parts with uncom- 
mon applaufe, to crowded houfes and in a few 
days Biifet found himfelf poffeiled of near a thou- 
fand pounds profit to reward his ingenuity. 


Thisfuccefs excited a defire of extending his | 


dominion over the other animals, 
even the feathered kind. 


including 
He procured a leveret 


and reared it to beat feveral marches on the | 
drum with its hind legs, until it became a good 


ftout hare. This creature which is always fet 
down as the moft timid, he has deciared to the 
writer of this article to be as mifchievious and 


bold an animal, to the extent of its power, as | 
He taught canary birds, | 


any he has known. 
linnets and fparrows, to fpell the name of any 
perfon in company, to diftinguifh the hour and 


minute of time, and play many other furprifing ” 


fancies ; he trained fix turkey cocks to go 


through a regular country dance, but in doing | 


this he confetled he adopted the eaftern method, 


by which camels are made to dance, by heating | 


the floor. In the courfe of fix months teaching, 


he made a turtle fetch and carry like a dog; 
and having chalked the floor and blackened his 
claws, could direct it to trace out any name of 
the company. 


It is now, however, imagined, that the very _ 


great pains he employed in teaching thofe differ- 


ent creatures, could never make him a return) 


He found him. | 


for the neglect of his induftry. 
felf conitrained in the courfe of a few years, to 
make an itinerant exhibition of part. of his 
groupe, and to fell fome others of them. In 


the year 1775, he fhewed his animals in Dublin, 


to the very great aftonifliment of thoufands : | 
after which he took the north wefl circuit of the | 
kingdom of Ireland,and fettled at length at Bel- | 


fait, where he eftablifhed himfelf in a public 
houfe, he determined to have nothing more to 
do with any other but the rational part of ani- 
mated nature. But the habits and the amuie- 
ments of a life cannot be all at once abandoned. 
He trained a dog and a cat (now in poffeilion of 
his widow at Belfaft) to go through many ama- 
zing performances. His confidence even led 
him to try experinients on a Gold fith, which 
he did not defpair of making perfectly tractable. 
But fome time afterwards, a doubt being ftar- 
ted to him, whether the obftinacy ofa pig could 
be conquered, his ufual patient fortitude was 
pra@tded to try the experiment. He bought a 
black fucking pig inthe market of Belfalt for 
three fhillings, and trained it to lie under the 
tool, or kit, on which he fat at his work.—At 
various interaals, during fix or feven months, 
he tried in vain to bring the young bear to his 
purpoie : and defpairing of any kind of fuccefs, 
he was on the point of giving it away. When 
it truck him to adopt a new mode of teaching, 
in confequence of which, in the cOurfe of fixteea 


: months, he made an animal, fuppofed to be the 
_ moft obftinate and perverfe in nature, to be- 

come the moft tractable. 
| In Auguft, 1783,he again turned itinerant, 

and brought his learned pig to Dublin, where 
it was firft hewn for two or three nights at Ran- 
elagh. It was not only under full command, 
| but appeared as pliant and good natured asa 
Spaniel. When the weather having made it 
neceflary he fhould remove to the city, he ob- 
tained the permiflion of the Chief Magittrate, 
and advertifed the pig in Dame ftreet. It was 
feen for two or three days by many perfons of 
condition to fpell, without any apparent dire@ion, 
the name or names of thofe in company, to caft 
up accounts, and to paint out even the words 
thought of by the perions prefent ; to tell exact- 
ly the hour minutes and feconds; to point out 
the married and unmarried, to kneel and to 
make his obeifence to the company, &c. 

Poor Biffet was thus in a fair way of bringing 

, his pig to a fine market, when 2 man whofe ig- 
norance and infolence difgraced authority, broke 
into the room, without any fort of pretext, and 
armed with that brutality which the idea of 
power gives, what Shakefpeare calls a peking 
petty Officer, he aflaulted the inoffending 
| man, broke and deftroyed every thing by which 
the performance was directed, and drew his 
{word to kill the fwine, which Pope would have 
called half reafoning, inftead of groveling—an 
animal, that in the praétice of —_ manners, 
was at leaft the fuperior of the aifailant. 
| The injured Biffet pleaded without any pur- 
| pofe, the permiffion he cbtained from the Chicf 
_ Magiltrate ; he was threatened to be dragged to 
prifon, if he was found any more offending in 
the fame manner ; in confequence of which he 
was conftrained to return home, but not before 
| the agitation of his mind had thrown him into 
a fit of iilnefs, from which he never effeétually 
_ recovered ; and dieda few days after at Chefler 
| on his way to London. 
| ‘There are fo many thoufand witneffes in both 

kingdoms, of the facts here advanced, that the 
| ascount furprifing as it is, cannot, by any means 
| fiagger credibility. Had this man been born to 
| affluence and poifeffed of the learning of a 
| Sloane, or aWoodward we might have feen him 
| courted by the Academies of Europe. 
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THE WANT OF PERSONAL BEAUTY A FREQUENT 
CAUSE OF VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS. 

IT has been juftly faid, that no one ever def 
pifed beauty who pofiefied it. It is indeed a 
| neble privilege to be able to give pleafure wher- 

ever one goes, merely by onc’s prefence, and 
| without the trouble of exertion. The refpec& 
| which is paid to beauty, and the recommenda- 
j - . .- . s+ _* . 
jtioa it gives to all our good qualities, are cir- 
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cumflances fufficiently advantageous to render | 
the perfon, who has been bleft with it fincerely 
grateful. 

But the majority of mankind, if they are not 
deformed, are yet not beautiful. And this is a | 
wife and benevoleng difpenfation of Providence ; 
for, notwithftanding the juft pretenfions of beau- 
ty,l am convinced that the want of it is often at- 
tended with great benefit to fociety. Man is na- 
turally defirous of rendering hinafelf, in fome 
refpeét, valuable and amiable; and, if he has 
nothing external to recommend him, wiil endea- 
vour to compenfate his defect by the acquilition 
of internal excellence. But that the virtues of 
the heart, and the abilities of the underftanding, 
contribute much more to public benefit than a- 
ny perfonal grace or accompliflment, is a truth 
which needs no confirmation. 

It is indeed a well-known fac, that many of 
the beit poets, philosophers, writers and artifs, | 
have been in the number of thofe who were, in 
fome meafure, prevented in their youth from tn- | 
dulging idlenefs and profligacy, either by fome } 
conititutional infirmity, or by the want of thoie 
perional graces, which are the greateit allure- 
ments to a life of diffipation. Among a thou- 
{and inftances in confirmation of this truth, I 
will felect that of Pope ; to the deiormity and 
imbecility of whofe bod 


y we mav att ibwte } ; 
OY re say aurivute iis 
} } tannication to Leterrr 
early and conttant application to poetry. 





Where 
there are powerful {olicitations to the pleafures 
of fenfe, very little attention will be paid to the | 
pure delights of contemplation and benevolence. | 

But it is more particularly my defign to point | 
out fome advantages attending the want of beau- 

ty in women: a want of which will always be con- 
fidered by them as a misfortune. But ali misfor- 
tunes admit of confolation ; and many of them, 
under a judicious conduct, may be metamer- 
phofed into bleflings. While however, I confi- 
der the advantages attending the want of per- 
fonal charms, I muft not be underftoed to un- 
dervalue beauty. If we admire the lifelefs 
works of art, much more fhould we be delight- 
ed with the aflemblage of living features, in 
which are united fymmetry and expreflion. It 
is nature’s command that we fhould be charmed 
with her productions, both animate and inani- 
mate ; and our hearts are moft willingly obedi- 
ent, when fhe bids us admire beauty in our own 
{fpecies. Tafte, fancy, and affeétion, are then 
all at once moft powerfully affaulted, and it 
would be as unnatural, as it is in vain, to refift, 
by refufing our admiration. 

But after admiration is over, we fhall find, 
when we exercife our refieftion and judgment, 
what experience has indeed proved, that plain 
women are often entitled to. the moft efteem. 
It may appear paradoxical, but I will affert it 
to be true, that women who have no great pre- 
tenfions to beauty, are ufually found as the com- 
panions of life, the moft agreeable. ‘They are 
moft part, I will not fay always, the beft daugh- 
ters, the belt wives, the beft mothers ; moft im- 
portant rélatioas, and moft honorable to thofe 
who fupport them with propriety. They who 
aim not at fuch characters, but live only to dif- 
play a pretty face, can fearcely rank higher than 
a painted doll, or a blockhead, placed with a 
Cap on it, ina millener’s window. 

There is fomething of an irritability in the con- 
ftitution of women, whofe minds are uncultiva- 
ted, which, when increafed by oppofition, and 
confirmed by habit, ufually produces a terma- 
gant, a fhreW, or a varigo;: characters which, 
from the torment they occafion, may be faid 


| trifeur ? She found herfelf admired wherever fhe 


thing but reading, refleétion, and indeed what 
is called a liberal education, can in general 
fmooth this natural afperity. A woman who, 
by attending to her face, is led to neglect the 
mind, and who, befides, has been flattered in 
her youth by the admirers of her beauty, feldom 
fails, in the more advanced periods of her life, 
to vent the virulence of her temper, now foured 
and blackened by negleét, on all who have the 
misfortune to approach her. Her hufband, if 
the has peradventure, entangled fome miferable 
wight, undergoes fuch torments as might juitly 
rcicue him from purgatory, by the plea of alrea- 
dy having fuffered it. 

But folly and ignorance are almof as preg- 
nant with domeltic mifery as a bad temper. 
And how fhall the avoid folly and ignorance, 
with all their train of whims, ficklenefs, fears, 
falie delicacies, vanity, pride, affectation, envy, 
peeviihneis,fretfulneis, childithnefs, and weakmne/s 
of nerves, who has fpent all the days when fhe 
was young, and all the days fhe thought herfelf 
young, at her toilet, and under the hands of the 
went, without faying or doing any thing admi- 
rable. She has therefore faved herfelf the trou- 
ble of forming a tafte for reading, or a habit of 
thinking. But beauty is a rofe that foon wi- 
thers. She lofes the power of pleafing others ; 
and,“alas! poifcfles none to pleafe herfelf, which 
can fupply the place of flattery and pretended 
adoration. As her life began, and continued in 
folly, fo it ends in mifery. If fhe married fhe 
was ufelefs at leaft, and probably a torment to 
her hufband. If fhe continued unmarried, fhe 
polleffed few qualities to render her acquaintance 

folicited, and none that could afford her a rati- 
onal amufement in folitude. 
It may indeed happen, that a beautiful wo- 
man may be educated with uncommon vigilance 
that fhe may poffefs a remarkably good under- 
ftanding, and as good a difpofition. In this 
cate her beauty will be doubly valuable, not on- 
ly from its real excellence when combined with a 
cultivated underftanding, but from the difficulty 
of attending to the graces of the mind amidit 
the cares of the perfon, and the flattery of fool- 
ith admirers. It is certainly poflible, that a 
beautiful woman may be as accomplifhed asa 
plain woman ; and I know that, in this age, 
there are many initances of it; but I am fpeak- 
ing of probabilities, and I think it much more 
probable, that women who were not remarka- 
bly beautiful, would be, in general, better fur- 
‘nifhed with thofe two ot ae ingredients to 
domettic happinelfs, a corrected temper, and an 
underitanding adorned by culture. 

Let us fuppofe a cafe, for the fake of exempli- 
fying the fubject, and let it be fomething like the 
following : A young lady, whofe perfon is plain, 
cannot help obferving how much fhe is neglect- 
ed at public affemblies, and what wuniverial at- 
cention is paid to beauty ; fhe will naturally 
feel a defire to partake of the refpect. She re- 
volves in her mind the moft likely methods of 
accemplifhing her purpofe. As to her features, 
it is vain to think of altering them. She mutt 
draw her refources from her mind and temper. 
She will ftady to colle& ideas, in order to ren- 
der her canverfation agreeable. She will there- 
fore read, and obierve, and reficct, and remem- 
ber. Her eager defire to gain efteem will {ti- 
mulate her induftry, and vive fteadinefs to her 


application. With thefe the cannot fail to fuc- 
ceed. Her mind will 


be Rored with knowledge, 
+4 


provement of her mind will have a natural effeg 
in the improrment of her temper ; for ey 
part of polite learning tends to foften and hy 
manize the difpofition. But the will ali 
particular attention to the regulation of her tey 
per ; for fhe will juftly argue, that envy andi 
nature will add diilortion and uglinefs to a fe 
of features originally not worfe than plain op 
indifferent. She will ftudy to compensate he 
defects, not only by rendering herfelt ‘ntelligen: 
and good-tempered, but ufcful. She will th 
fore itudy the prattical parts of domeftic cecongs 
my ; thofe parts of humble but valuable kn 
ledge, with which a fine lady, with a fine fag 
would {corn to meddle, left ihe fhould be defiled 
Thus fenfible, good-tempered, and ufcful, her 
company would be fought by men of iene and 
character ; and, if any one of them fhould be 
difpoted to marry, | have little doubt but th 
fhe would be his choice, in preference toa n 
beauty, who has icarcely one excellent or ufefl 
quality to render her a good wife, mother, o 
milireis of a family. 
Suppote our plain lady married, her grati 
tude will be powerfully excited in return for the 
preference given to her amidft fo many other 
who are talked of, and toafted, and admired 
All her attention will be beflowed in making 
the man happy, who has made her happy inf 
flattering a manner. Her underftanding ha 
been enlightened, and her temper {wectened b 
her ownexertions. She will therefore be an en 
tertaining, as well as tender and affectionats 
companion. She has been accuftomed to fli 
pleafures, for her plain perfon fecluded her fror 
vanity. She therefore feeks and finds comfa 
at home. She is not always withing to frequen 
the places 6f public amusement, but thinks the 
day happily clofed, if fhe can look back and fi 
no domeitic duty omitted. 

Suppofe her a mother. As flic has furnithe 
herfelf with ideas, fhe will be able to imp 
them to her children. She will teach thems 
entertain a proper knowledge of the world, ar 
not lead them, by her example, to admire onl 
its vanities. She will be able to educate ha 
daughters completely, and to initiate. and im 
prove her fons. In the mean time the fine 
who has been taught to idolize her own fag 
and to doat on vanity, will never be able m 
willing to intereft herfelf in fuch difagree 
matters as the care of her noify children, wha 
fhe almoft detefts, fince they make her look 
as they grow up, and are an impediment tol 
extravagance and diflipation. At the age 
thirty or forty, whether of the twe is the more 
miable ? Who now takes notice of the pla 
lady’s face or the handfome lady’s beauty? 
The plain lady in all probability, is efceme 
and the kandfome lady pitied or defpifed. B 
this is not all ; for the on: is happy and uff 
the other burthenfome and miferable. 

Juvenal, in his celebrated fatire on the van 
of human wifhes, laments that the accompli 
ment of our wifhes would often be the caulé’ 
our deftruction, and that fuch are our praye 
that if Heaven were always propitious, it wo 
often be unkind. Who withes not beauty ia! 
children ? Yet beauty has been the bane of m 
tiads, whom plainnefs, or even deformity, mig 
have faved from ruin, and rendered ufeful, 
py, and refpceftable. 

I have thus attempted, in this paper, to@ 
fole that very worthy part of our fex, whot 
not to boaft the fineft tinGture of a fkin, nor 
molt perfe& fymmetry of fhape and featd 





which will produce itfelf in converfation with 





greatly go participate of an infernal nature. No- 


all the graces of eale and elegance. The im. 
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ridiculed by the unfeeling man of pleafure. It 
js furely a comfortable refle eétion, that, though ¢ 
nature has treated their perfons rather rudely, 
her apparent malignity may be turned to a be- 
nefit ; and that a very plain fyftem of features 
may really be the caufe of rendering them more 
engaging, and more permanently happy, as well 
las better able to communicate happinefs, than 
the molt celebrated toaft, whofe mind is unem- 
bellifhed. She indeed may thine a little while 
in the fafhionable fphere, while fhe exhibits the 
twanfitory glofs of novelty, but will foon drop 
ther honours, like the gaudy tulip, and be no 
more remembered. 





SINGULARITY. 
IN the 
theré at prefent refides a man and his fave wives. 
This happy mortal is by birth an American: 
bome ye ye _ 's fince he was taken by the Moorsina 
veilel of his country, bound up ‘the Levant: he 
was condemned to flavery, and employed to 
work in the garden of the renogado, a fhort 
diftance from Salee. 
malter conceived a paflion for him, and offer- 
ed to favor his efcape if he would marry her ; 
be confed fed that he had a wife already.—The 
cuitom of her country allowed men a plurality ; 
fhe th: - efore difregai ‘led his {cruple, and-in the 
eveut they fafely arrived at Briftol. By a ftrange 
concurrence of circumflances, the firft wite, 
with two children, had about the fame time 
reached England, and was eftablifhed by fome 
relations in her prefent habitation. On hear- 
ing of the deliverance of her hufband, fo rejoic- 
ed was fhe at the event, and grateful to his 
deliverer, that fhe.cheerfully acquiefced in the 
conditions that had reftored him to her; and 
the rival wives now live in the moft perfect har- 
mony, each the mother of feveral children. 
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Tue following particulars, from an Englith 
paper, fhew to what extent Manufactures may 
be carried by the indwhtry and ingenuity of dit- 
ferent artifts, and what aftenithing difference 
Mthere may be in value between the raw materi- 
als and production, when their talents have been 
“hilfuliy exercifed on fome of the cheapeit ma. 
terials. 

“ One hundred pounds laid out in wool, and 
that wool manufactured into goods for Turkey 
market, and raw filk brought home, and manu- 
fastured in Engiand, will encreafe that rool. to 
1oool : this quantity of filk jent to New Spain, 
would return 10,000l. 
ina few years, difperfed 


individuals but become a public good. 
fame may be faid of a parcel of iron ftone (or | 


ore) which, when originally dug from its natu- 
tal bed, may not be w worth 5s. yet, when manu- } 


-factured into iron and fteel, and thence moul- 
ded into all the v arious articles ofiron and fteel 
ware, is capable of producing a fum not lefs 
than ten tl houfand pounds. 

“Steel may be made near three hundred 
times dearer than ftandard gold, weight for | 
weight ; for fix of the fteel wire Springs for | 
watch pendulems fhall wei gh but one erain, and, 
when appre ci 
fhall each be worth 7/5, or £2 5 for fix ; wheres 


The daughter of his. 





ncighhourhood of Brauford (Eng.) | 





into the deareft and moft proper goods for for-]" 
eign market, may, on return, produce ten thou- 
fand pounds. One ounce of the fineft Flanders 
thread has been fold in London for four pounds ; 
and that ounce made into the fineft Flanders 
lace, may be fold for forty pounds, which is 
about ten times the value of ftandard gold, 
weight for weight. This fine thread is {pun by 
children, whofe feeling is nicer than that of 
grown people, by reafon of which they are ca- 
pable of {pinning an exquilite thread, even fmal- 
ler than the fincit hair ; and one ounce of that 
thread is aid to reach, in length, 16,000 yards.” 


ve 


MARRIAGES — 
On Wednefday lait, at Princeton, Dr. Joun 


M’C cane, Profeifor of | 





Mathematics, Natural 
Philofophy, Natural Hiflory, and Chemiftry, to 
Mifs Pures Baineeiwcr,da ughter of Dr. Bain- 


bridge of NewYork. 








—THE MORALIST— 
INDUSTRY INCUMBENT ON ALL. 

No man liveth to himfelf alone. We are all 
members one of another, and are linked togeth-| i 
er by innumerable ties of mutual intcreit and de- | 
pendence. The joint efforts of all are neceflary 


for the h rappineis of all. Man, as an i afulated 
individual, is capable of little impro sement, and 
even of little enjoyment. Arts are invented and 
cultivated, fociety advances, and is refined, and 
the public pro fperity i is promoted only by united | 
labours. Each one is called to contribute his | 
portion to the common flock. Every man, 

therefore, who is not ufefully employed, may} 2 


ee 


‘be confidered as robbing fo much from the fum | 


| of general benefit and happinefs as his labours'| 
ought to have added to it. 


Thefe profits become | 
among all orders and; fuffer their powers to Rtagnate and degenerate 
degrees of perfons ; fo that they: not only“enrich | for want of a neceflary and ufeful exercife-fhould 
The , become, by their example, the corrupters of {o- 


| 
} 
; 
t 
; 





ated by our “greatelt artilts, they | idle, 


| 


He does more.— 
His example infeéts the community. And the! 
idle become injurious, not only by their own | 
indolence, but by their pernicious influence. 
Who has a right to enjoy the advantages 
of fociety ifhe contribute nothing to maintain 
and increafe them? Shall the wealthy claim 
this difhonorable privilege, as if being the {pring 
of ation in others, and ihe channels throug 
which the rewards of labour flow to them, they 
_ might remain idle ? No, the ties of reciprocal | 
_ dependence pervade all orders of the community, 
and reach, like a mighty chain, from the highett | 
to the lowelt. Betides, is it not manitettly un- 
jul that thofe who enjoy the bounties of provi- 
dence in the greateft profufion fhould employ 
them to the leaft worthy purpofes—fhould ren- 
der themfelves the leaft worthy of men—fhould 





ciety ? If God has elevated them to confpicuous 
tations, and put into their hands the means of 
doing extenfive good, has he not laid them un- 
der proportionally higher obligations than other 
men to cultivate an intrinfic worth of charaéer, 
and to co-operate with the great Father o f the 
univerfe in promoting the happinefs of mank 
Can this be effecied by an indolent felf-enjoy- 
ment that takes novintereft in the affairs of men? 
Can it, by a luxurious difipation in whic! 

| though men may be active, they are worfe than 
and agtive only to pernicious ends? 


ind. 





But, independently on thef e hig rh r el}. ition or] 
every man is under obli; rations to in dultry from 
his holy and tender cor ne@ions with a family. 


If he has been thrown by providenee among 
the inferior clafles of fortune, is it among che 
firtt duties both of nature and religion to make 


previfion for thofe of his own houfchold, who 
depend upon hiscare or toWhom he has been 
the voluntary occafion of exiftence ?—What- 
ever ftation he holds, is it not his duty to oor 
bit before them a worthy example ? Witl 
duity to fuperintend their education on which 
fo much depends for their happinefs in life? 
And to throw round them, in that rank which 
they poflefs, all the refpe@ability that virtue, 
talents and indultry can nenow upon them ? 
Without great vigilence and care in forming the 
fentiments and hal bits of ae they are li. 
cance, or to fall aj prey to the 
vice that furround 


ffi. 


ble 
to fink into tnfig 
innumer2ble minifters of 

them. Parents are refpon! 
dren to God, and the public, as well as to their 
own hearts. For want of that energy and vigi- 


lance which a aja education requires, how ma- 
ny of the poor have plunged into a low and 
brutal profi > how many fam ities of hich 
fortes h: ve gradu ally degenerated in t] eq ial- 
ities both of: their bodies and their minds, till, at 
lat, thes ristims of indolence or vice, they have 
ecome utterly extinct ? DR. SMITH. 





A vate French paper centains an account of 
a Lover, who certainly burnt with one of the 
| ftrongeft paflions: we ever remember to have 
feen recorded. His miftrefs having proved un- 
faithful to him, he called up his fervant, infor- 
| med him that it was his intention to kill himtelf, 

and requefted after his death that he would 
make a candle of his fat, and carry it lighted to 
his miftrefs. He then wrote a letter, in which 


| he told her, that as he had long burnt for her, 


fhe might now fee that his flames were real; for 
the candle by which fhe would read that noite, 
was compofed of part of his miferable body. 


EPITAPH. 
On an African Slave. 


GOD 
will us free— 
Man 
wills us flaves. 
will as God will’s, God’s will be done !— 
Here lies the body ef Joun Jack, 
A native of Africa, who died March 7th, 1793, 
aged about Sixty Years— 
Tho’ he lived in a land of Liberty, 
He lived a Slave, 
Till by his honeft, iho’ ftolen labours 
fe acquired the fource of flavery 
Which gave him his freedom ;— 
Tho’ "act long before Deatlt 
The grand Tyrant, gave him his final emanci- 
sation 


And fet him on a ivoting with Kings. 





To the law of an ufeful induftry, therefore, 


asa fingle grain of gold is wo ‘th no more than} the rich as well as the poor, the great as well ; 
wo pen ce. the h a are, bywtheir relations to fociety and 
“ ‘T'wenty acres of fine flax, manufactured to God, equally and indupenfubly fubjedt. 


Tho’ a Slave to. view 
He prattifed thofe virtues, 
} »~ oe 
Wi ithout Ww hich Kn ng: Sare but . 4AVOSs 
Hen 
, 
PS: 
oR 
—oniTusrir— 
J *} soll 
D:rp, At Bordenton, on Thurfday tlie rth 
ft. Amos R. C>. Prarce, Eig. Attorney and 


| Coun ellor at Law, late cf Wood! 


ster nr } epi st . 3 rerrriw 
county of Gloucei cr, 1D thi . {tate anc iformerly 


, 
‘ a | 
c whe 


ible for their chil- . 
















; 
. 
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7 2 a ? > 
Tue pleafing art of poetry's defgn’d 
To raife the thought, and moralize the mind 5 
The chafte delights of virtue to infpire, 
And warm the hoform exith frrapbic fires 
Sublime the pafions, lend devotion wings, 
And celebrate the rirst Great cause of things. 


— <i 
ELEGIAC, 


TO THE 


MEMORY OF JOHN FENNO, 


Of Philadelphia, late printer of the Gazette of the 
United States. 
“ Ah, never fhall thy modeft fame, 
“ In filence fink without a name.” 


*O’ER the ftill heath fad evening’s fhadows roll, 
And the dull night-bird’s notes with echo blend; 
Fut more depreiling forrows fink my foul, 
For Truth has !oita champion—Manafriend: 


Come ye, who can difcern, and love to praife 
"The man of mild demeanor, modeft worth, 

Here you your higheft Eulogy may raite, 
For FENNO’s heart gave every virtue birth. 

And ye, who boaft the hero’s dauntiefs breaft, 
The Sage’s talents, and the Poet’s fire, 

Beitow one parting tear, for he poffett 
Minerva’s wifdom, and Apollo’s lyre. 

What tho’ he never ftalk’d the embattled plain, 
Nor fhook the aftonifhed forum with his voice, 

Yet *twas his lot in humbler walks to gain 
‘The wife man’s plaudit, and the good man’s 

choice. 


Firm were his principles, his judgment clear, 
He lov’d his Country, and efpous’d hercaufe : 

Not all the ftorms of faction made him veer, 
Or once revile her rulers, or her laws. 


His Prefs no bafe detraction e’er difplay’d, 
No gold for falfehood wouldadmittance gain ; 
But truth in bright, yet modeft garb array’d, 
Held o’er his {potleis page a quict reign. 
Nor lefs his private worth, than public fame, 
He firmly item’d misfortune’s whelming tide, 
Shielded his family from want and fhame, 
His Confort’s glory, and his Children’s pride : 


Oft have I heard him mid his prattling throng, 
Mix bland inftruction with the playful tale, 
Striving to lead their mellow hearts along, 

By ftrewiag flowers in duty’s thorny vale. 
How oft, when want came forrowing to his door, 
To beg compailion, and a pittance crave, 

He call’d his children to unlock their ftore, 
And fmil’d to fee how cheerfully they gave! 


But ah, not all thefe virtues could avail, 
To thield his feafes trom the fatal fleep— 
His partner droop’d—then He, with1orrow pale! 
Infiructing many a filial eye to weep ! 
So when a tree, in gayeft bloom array’d, 
Fallsa fad victim to the whirlwind’s ire, 
Its foliage withers, its fair bloffoms fade, 
And all our hopes of fruit at once expire. 


Come then, ye friends of Virtue and of Truth, 
Cherith the flowreis of fo fair a ftock, 

Pity their forrows and protect their youth— 
So will their tender fibres bear the fhock. 


‘Behold their eldef Hope* in manhood’s bloom, 
Stands inthe ars gfe angry angel made, 

Refcues his father’s vigtues from the tomb, 
His worth a requiem to his parent’s fhade. 


Then ceafe, my friends,nor Fenno’sdeath deplore, 
Though greathis merit, and our lois fevere, 

For nowhis fpotlefs fpirit hails that fhore, 
Where virtue’s ripen that were planted here. 
* John Ward Fenno—a young gentleman 

of talents and merit. 





— 


A FAVOURITE SONG. 
Lucy ; or Selim’s complaint. 


NIGHT o’er the world her curtain hung, 
The vale was filent, late fo gay ; 

The bird of night melodious fung 

Her anthem at departing day. 

When Selim on a bank reclin’d, 

Beneath a fpreading willow tree, 

Thus fpoke the feelings of his mind, 

Oh ! Lucy, thed one tear for me. 


Yes had I all that heaven could give, 
Were my poffeffions rich and great ; 
Then for my Lucy would L live, 

Then at her feet a fuppliant wait. 
But fince hard poverty’s my lot, 

No hope remains to wed with thee ; 
Thy beauties ne’er can grace my cot, 
Oh! Lucy, fhed one tear for me. 


Depriv’d of all that life could blefs, 

The torment life no more I crave ; 
The hour that offers happinefs, 

Is that which marks my haplefs grave. 
Be each fond with enjoy’d of thine, 

May heav’n prote& and comfort thee ; 
The turf muft prefs this head of mine, 


Oh ! Lucy, thed one tear for me. 





‘LUCY’s ANSWER, 
To 
SELIM’s COMPLAINT. 


HUSH ye winds, nor dare to murmur, 
Ceafe ye fongfters to rejoice, 

Blow light thou gale, 

For in yon vale, 

Sure I heard my Selim’s voice. 


Why thus grieve for great poffeffions, 
I am rich ii thou art mine, 

Thou could not be, 

More dear to me, 

Were the gems of India thine. 


Fortune’s gifts would prove but phantoms, 
Sem, when compar’d with thee ; 

Doubt not the truth, 

Defpairing youth, 

Lucy’s name—is conftancy. 


The turf would cover thy poor Lucy, 
Should fhe lofe her all in thee, 

This form of mine, 

Would follow thine, 

Selim, Oh ! then live for me. 


willow, 


Oh ! then leave the econ 
ot ; 


Mourn no more thy hapleis 
For bleft with thee, 
Would Lucy be, 
Even in thy humble cot. 


PROSPECT OF WINTER. 


SOUTHEY. 

















BY R. 


THE dark cloud lours, and thence the chil. 
ling form 
Swept o’cr the bofom of the fhiv’ring vale; 
Nature unrob’d diiplays her dreary form, 
And difmal moanings float upon the gale. 


No time for friendfhip’s gentle evening walk, 

When genial Spring {weet kifs’d the budding 

flow’r ; 
Ah then, beguil’d by mirth and focial talk 

How quickly iped away the palling hour, 
Yet ftill around the blazing happy fire, 
Our binds may then by converle grave im 

prove: 

Then gen’rous rity may the breaft infpire, 
And cuarity may fhare the Heart with ove, 
iat dark ftorm may ruftle thro’ the 

ky, 


Yet may our fpirits melt at mif’rys fervid figh, 





ELEGY. 
DARK o’er his bed the fhades of ficknef 


hover’d; 

And flower, flower till, his pulfes beat: 

The Vace or DzatH, not diitant, was difco. 
ver’d; 

While, fadly gradual, funk Life’s fading heat, 
Yes—on the bed of death my Uncle lay, 

Sole brother of my honour’d fire deceas’d ; 
Anxious I watch’d the worthy man’s decay, 

And daily my anxieties increas’d. 
For he was eworthy—by the world approv’d; 

Vatt was his fortune, by induftry gain’d; 
And me—his only heir—he fondly lov’d; 
And all his wealth for me alone remain’d. 
With unremitting diligence I fought 
Each learn’d phyfician vers’d in healing art, 
Each well-prov’d medicine I careful brought, 
And fought advice and help from ev’ry part. 
But all was vain t’avert the threat’ning ill ; 
(In vain with fate the feeble. mortai ftrives) 
For—{pite of duteous care and learned fkill— 
Spite of all efforts—/til] my Uncle lives. 





EPITAPH 


On Peter Potter and Paul Fuller, who are in 

. ~~ ’ 
terred near cach other in a Country Chureis 
Yard. 


*TIS held by Peter and by Paul, . 
That when we’re laid in graves or urns, 
Athes to afhes crumbling fall, ° 

And duft to duft again returns. 


Behold a truth not meant for mirth, 
Rchears’d in monumental lay ; 

Paul’s grave is fill’d with Fuller’s earth, 
And Peter’s cramm’d with Potter’s clay. 
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